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I. <A Rural Conservation Works Program, 


ee 


In agriculture we are confronted with two major problems not 
unlike those of unemployment and idle plants in industry. On the 
one hand we have the need on the farm to build back through a broad 
program our depleted soil, water, and forest resources. On the other 
hand we need to find secure incomes for more than 3,000,000 men now 
living on farms, half of whom were registered in 1937 as totally or 
partially unemployed while the other half and their devendents barely 
exist on gross cash incomes from their farm operations averaging less 
than $200 annually, 


From these groups come the vast majority of serious relief cases 
in rural areas and out of their ranks are recruited most of that hope- 
less and landless group of migrants who today wander over the face of 
the richest nation in the world in scarch of an opportunity to make a 
secure living. With each passing year 200,000 additional males of 
working age are likely to be looking for opportunities on the land. 


Bus this is one sido of the problem that confronts us on the 
Jang, Tho very arceas in which most of the necdy farm people live are 
one and the same with those arcas im which our ee aaa) resources have 
been punished the°’most severely, where soil depletion and erosion is 
the most advanced, whére forests have becon the most aii 3 CUE” OVGT, 
and where lend, water, and forest resources are unprotected from 
further abuse by man and nature. 


One” or the greatest neods of the nation is to bridge the gap 
between the man on the land cither with inadequate income or no job at 
abesand tne conservavion job ee has to be done, A rural conservation 
oe program thet woulda marshall this unused and wasted man-power to 
perform the necded task of conservation on the farm suggests itself as 
a natural solution to this two-fold problom, Such a program would nest 
two needs. It would supply jobs or supplemental income to meet the 
immediate needs of these 3,000,000 farmers. It would make possible the 

accomplishinent of greatly-needed additional conservation work on our 
land that would pey permanent dividends in larger farm incomes and more 
s ccure homes on the land through the years that lic ahead. 

Human erosion and soil erosion are, in reality, but twin aspects 
of a single problem on the land. If these unemployed and under-employed 
men on farms and this great task of conserving netural resources can be 
brought together through such a program, both human and natural resources 
can be conserved by the same activity, one check would pay two bills, 
and a single stone would slay two Goliaths, 


Just where are these unemployed and under-employed farm 
people living? Figure 1 on page 3 shows the location of 971,000 
males of productive age living on farms who registered in the 
Unemployment Census of 1957 as totally unemployed or receiving 
only emergency public work. (Only 266,000 of them were receiving 
any emergency work, ) 

Figure 2@ on page __% _ shows the location of 576,000 who 
registercd in the same consus as partially unemployed. 

The location of more than 1,500,000 othor farm families who 


received pathetically small incomes in 1929 may be noted in Figure 3 


on page 5. The average gross farm income of all families receiving 


< LY - 


below 9600., shown in this figure, was $375. of this, opproximately 
yl80, represented products consumed at home, leaving $195. as average 
gross cash farm income, out of which rent and cash operating expenses 
had to be paid before the remainder could be used for family living. 

These farm. families with gross farm incomes below 5600. made 
up various percontages of all farm fomilics, State by State, as 


indicated in Figure 4 on page Gh ee 
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FARMS REPORTED WITH TOTAL VALUE OF 
PRODUCTS LESS THAN $250 IN 1929 


UNITED STATES TOTAL 


398.000 FARMS OR 7 PERCENT OF ALL 
FARMS REPORTED WITH VALUE OF PRODUCTS 


. 
Each dot represents 


100 farms 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG, 27880 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


FARMS REPORTED WITH TOTAL VALUE OF 
PRODUCTS $250-$399 IN 1929 


UNITED STATES TOTAL 


518,000 FARMS OR 9 PERCENT OF ALL 


FARMS REPORTED WITH VALUE OF PRODUCTS Each dot represents 


100 farms 


U.S.DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 28195 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


FARMS REPORTED WITH TOTAL VALUE OF 
PRODUCTS $400-$599 IN 1929 


a 


UNITED STATES TOTAL 


766,000 FARMS OR 13 PERCENT OF ALL = Each dot represents 
FARMS REPORTED WITH VALUE OF PRODUCTS 
us 100 farms 
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NEG 28099 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


U.S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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Now that we have seen where the idle hands are located, 
let us examine the conservation job and notice where it is awaiting 
their attention. According to the results of a reconnaissance 
survey of the entire country made in 1934, approximately 52 million 
acres of land have been essentially destroyed for tillage, 151 
million acres severely damaged, and 1,373 million acres inoderately 
to slightly damaged. 


Of the total land area of the United States 1,054,515,111 
acres are in farms. from this land it is estimated that not less 
than 3 billion tons of soil are removed every year by crosion,. In 
this 3 billion tons of soil wasted each year is the quivalent of 
90 million tons of phosphorus, potassiun, notrogen, calcium, and 
magnesium. these are the principal elements of plant food in 
commercial fertilizer and if we figure their value at which they 
would cost in the form of commercial fertilizer at present vrices 
this annual loss represents $6,000,000,000. With good conservation 
measures applied, it is estimatod that at least three-fourths of 
this annual loss could be prevented. 


Serious depletion of forest resources not only from failure 
to handle properly the areas which have been cut over ruthlessly 
but also from preventable fires adds to theso staggering losses. 
The need for replanting many areas primarily suitable for forests, 
and for timber stand-improvenent work is acute. Forest conservas 
tion work and soil and water conservation measures such as terracing, 
contouring, stabilization of drainageways, and construction of water 
diversion, spreading, and storage structures aro needed. 


But just where is the need for conservation work the 
greatest? Figure 5 on page _ & shows the geographical distri- 
bution of the need for additional conservation work over and above 
that now being accomplishec. 
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for convenience in making comparisions between farm 

people in need of part or full-time employment and natural 
resources in need of additional conservation measures, 
both needs have been reduced to man-days of labor as a common 
denoninator,. Figure 5 on page 8 which shows by States 
the estimated man-day requirements for accomplishing needed 
conservation work can now be compared with Figure 6 on page 

ey ry This fugure shows the estimated number of man~days 
of labor available annually in cach State from unemployed 
and under-employed farmers to do the work. 


It may be noted that there is a high degree of coin= 
cidence tn the location of the man-hours of labor available 
and the man-hours of labor which would be required. This 
suggests the feasibility of a rural conservation works program 
as ameans of getting these two needs, the need for conserva 
tion of physical resources and the neec for utilization of 
wastec human resources, together in the interest of the general 
welfare. 


The relationship between the man«days of idle labor 
available and the man-days of labor which would be required 
for additional soil, water, and forest conservation work also 
may be noted by examining the figures in Table I on page peaks 
This table contains the information on which Figures 5 and 6 
are based. 


It may be noted by looking at this table or by comparing 
Figure 5 with Figure 6 that enough man-days of work are ro» 
quired for the conservation job to utilize the unoccupied time 
of the needy people described for several years. While 


a 4 
the period varies by States, it averages approxinately four years. 
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TABLE I 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MAN-DAYS OF LABOR AVAILABLE 
FROM UNEMPLOYED AND LOW-INCOME FARMERS AND NUMBER 
REQUIRED FOR NEEDED CONSERVATION WORK 


(Thousands) (Thousands) 
New England ‘ ome. 
Maine Bett Bea ee, 
New Hampshire 1,204 63413 
Vermont “799 83778 
Massachusetts 28509 6,349 
Rhode Island wis Os ey 
Connecticut 520d J2 ey 
Total 8,725 57 261 
Middle Atlantic a 
New York. — 74163 325987 
New Jersey 25129 8,977 
Pennsylvania 12,868 373540 
Total 22,160 125004 
Kast North Central ‘ , 
Ohio oO UL AL 554 
Indiana 83887 205912 
Illinois 93746 493303 
Michigan LOS ior 993721 
Wisconsin 8,682 51,845 
Total 50,084 234,398 — 
a tr 
West North Central : é 
Minnesota 83496 67;821 
Towa 33900 433369 
Missouri 20,846 6h 50 
North Dakota 53079 25,098 
South Dakota siepen a’, PAs pe 
Nebraska 4,800 Ps be ay, 
Kansas miEP IOs) 20, 803 
56,194 286 , 264 


Total 


Total Man—Days 
Available /1 


Total Man—Days 
Required for Con— 
servation Work /2 


/L Includes the available time of the 1,547,000 males living 


on farms who registered in the unemployment census of 1937 as totally 
or partially unemployed or as having only emergency employment; also 
90 days time of approximately one and one-half million farmers in 
greatest need of supplemental income. Sivan tates eee 
/2 Includes conservation requirements on soil, water, and forest 
resources. : sa 


ated 


Total Man—Days 
Total Man—Days Required for 
Available /1 Cae Work /2 


ee REG LT I sel 
(Thousands) 4 (Thousands) 
South Atlantic 


Delaware “327 Asad 
Maryland Nise ae - #4 13 gt 
District of Columbia Pies 
Virginia 11; 165 515286 
West Virginia 123282 333,099 
North Carolina 16,342 653050 
South Carolina 145738 433387 
Georgia 193,656 eae 
Florida 5,022 515063 
Total 81,283 322,386 
East South Central ; 5 
Kentucky 22 i ye 623,647 
Tennessee 193379 FASTIN 
Alabama 263610 — 545470 
Mississippi 2535188 455422 
Total OG 529 29492) ( 
West South Central $ 4 
Arkansas 21,3186 583278 
Louisiana 143870 yA eae 8S 
Oklahoma 233667 30, 984 
Texas 34,157 115,340 
Total 96 , 880 245,821 
Mountain ; : 
Montana 4.5030 PERG EP 
Idaho 2,007 13;312 
Wyoming ney? 93939 
Colorado 35579 16;016 
New Mexico 3,026 125897 
Arizona el de AIL 
Utah 1,723 35014 
Nevada #125 ieee 
Total 16,609 83.517 
Pacific “ 2 
Washington 63.334 216 Set 
Oregon 33830 345854 
California 53892 215030 
Toba. 16,056 ES oe 
U. S. TOTAL 146 520 Aeb2o.eLhO 


fi and /2 See footnotes at bottom of 1st page of table. 
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It appears that it would be a real step forward if a program 
could be devised which would make possible the utilization of the 
unoccupicd time of farm people in dire economic circumstances in such a 
way as to enable then to. earn additional immediate income, and at the 
sane tine result in the conservation of the natural resources upon 
which they must depend for a livelihood in the future. Cohsidering 
the fact that ncither governmental programs nor private initiative 
have as yet been successful in serving adequately the needs of many 

housands of needy farm families, and that conservation efforts are 
not yet even keeping pace with the rate of exhaustion of natural 
resources, a rural conservation works program directed toward con~* 
servation of toth physical and human resources should be a worthwhile 
undertaxing. Society as a whole would be benefited by additional 
efforts in the conservation of the human and natural resources of the 
nation, By the same token, society as a whole might wcll assume more 
responsibility through public action to assist in bringing about more 
conservation of.our human resources and of our soil, water, and forest 
resources. 


It appears that a rural conservation works program could be 
administered without great difficulty. The Department of Agriculture 
has already gained considerable experience in conserving natural re~ 
sources. The kinds of measures appropriate for conserving soil, water, 
and forest resources are well known and are already being practiced 
althouzh on too limited a scale. Most of the work could be handled by 
unskilled labor under proper supervision. Unermloyed and undereemployed 
farmers are qualified to do the work. The work could be so scheduled that 
those farmers. who are presently totally unemployed could devote full time 
to it, while other farmers, a part.of whose time is required by their lim» 
ited farming operations, could be available for work for several months 
each year during off-scasons. 


Both public employment supported by public works projects payrolls 
and private employment supported by pubdlic or private credit could well be 
involved, A distinction would have to be mace between low-income or 
unemployed farn poople and other farmers avove the low-income level, 
Conservation work could be undertaken under the program on lands belong= 
ing to both types of farmers. The laborers employed, however, on both 
types of farms should come from the unemployed and under-enployed farn 
group. Where the conservation work which would provide omployment 
opportunities to needy farmers in an area would add sudstantially to the 
value of a farm owned by a comparatively prosperous farmer, the owner of 
such a farm should either finance an appropriate part of the cost of 
such work himself through loans, or, wiere the work could best be per~ 
formed through public projects, agree to repay a proper portion of its 
cost, or stand a proportionate share of the total cost through contri- 
butions of material, equipment, or labor. Where the owner of the land 
to be conserved himself might qualify as in the low-income group and in 
need of public assistance, or a needy tenant where proper leasing arrange~ 
ments would assure the benefits to the tenant, it would be appropriate 
for the nublic to bear a large portion of the cost. It also would 
be proper for the public to boar all or a large part of the cost where 


Sins 


the conservation work would add little or nothing to the value of a partice 
ular farm, but was undertaken primarily to protect other lands, highways, 
reservoirs, or other public properties. 


The detormination of the portion of the total cost which the land» 
owner should répay would be one important consideration in adninistering 
& rural conservation works progran. Local committces of farmers could 
be used to recommend what portions of the total costs should be borne by 
the public and the land owner respectively. To the extent that public | 
credit was used to support private employment in conservation work, the 
principles underlying the surplus commodity stamp plan might be applied, 
Lower interest rates on more favorable repayment terms, or both, might 
be made available to larze landowners who would agree to employ families 
certified as in need of public assistance while less favorable terns night 
be offered where the borrower desired to employ-other than needy people. 


Within a particular area, and evon on‘the sane farn, a conservation 
program might be developed involving both public works projects and 
private work supported by public or private ‘credit. Thus, @ public works 
project in a particular locality mizht be undertoken in which cortain 
large-scale operations would be financed at public expense to constitute 
a developmental skeleton, while loans on a self-liquidating basis, or a 
combination of loans and grants, depending upon the econonic status of the 
landowners, could be made to individual farmers for work on their own 
farms hecessary to complete the area conservation plan. : 


It is now becoming more and nore recoznized that there is a public 
interest and a benefit to the general public in conservation of our natural 
resources. It would scem therefore that the public should assume a part 
of the cost of conservation measures on privatelveowned land. The public 
is already bearing a large relief burden which esuld be eliminated: or at 
least greatly reduced, through a rural conservation works HrOeranm. As 
envisioned in this discussion, a rural conservation works progran, to a 
considerable extent, would be self-liquidating. 


The two-fold objective of a rural conservation works program, that 
of conserving both physical and human resources, has been set forth above. 
The heed of farm people for jobs or for supplemental income has been point- 
ed out. he need for additional conservation of soil, water, and forest 
resources has been .indicated, It appears that the proposed progran would 
be in the interest of the general welfare, and that throuch this ono activ~ 
ity a substantial contribution could be made in meetins both of these 
needs. The unemmloyed human resources and the need for protection and 
conservation of wasting physical resources lie side by side in the same 
arcas,. A rural conservation works nrogran would provide these unemployed 
and under-employed farm people an opportunity to use their unoccupied 
time in earning much-needed immediate additional income in an activity 
which would improve the physical resource base upon which they must 
depend for a living’ in the future. ; 


Oe 


II. <A Rural Housing Progran. 


Another opportunity for idle hands in farm areas is to provide 
adequate housing for poorly housed farm people. As in the case of need 
for conservation work, the,zreatest need for improved housing also is 
found in the areas. where we havo the largest number of unemployed and 
ee ee farm cenee 


One aaeaiat: think ‘of housing in rural areas as’ something apart fron 
land. In. farm areas, one-usually does not buy or rent a home, but a 
farn. The house zocs with the land. The kind of house found on a farm 
is usually closely related to the fertility of that land and to the farn 
income. . However, there are some areas, such, for exanple, as the Missis~ 
sippi Delta, where we have poor »eople and poor ‘housinz associated with 


Prche Lond. This is an area where a Merge percent of the farmers are 


. tenants or share croppers. 


The conditions of tenure are important. Farm owners in gencral have 
better housing than tenants, and tonants better than cither share~croppers 
or laborers. Here, too,. are exceptions. In the Southern Appalachian 


‘Area, for exarmle, we find that a very hizh veorcent of the farmers own 
; J S| Hs 


their land, but that the soil resources are so poor, and the farns are of 
such inadequate size in terms of crop acres, that we have extreme poverty 
and some of. the worst housing conditions in the country associated with 


-ownership. 


Let us first look at the rural housing problem from a national 
standpoint. The Farm Housing Survey undertaken in 1934 covered all states 


- except Pennsylvania and New York. Representative counties nunbering 308 


were sclected by state committees in the 46 states surveyed. Almost 
600,000 farm hones, representing nearly ten percent of tho farm hones of 

the nation wore included . in the study. At the time of the study 15 per- 
cent of these hones were under 10 years of ate, while alnost 20 percent were 
over 50 yoars of age. . ae 


Nine percent had ra Acton eleven nercent had bathtubs, 28 
percent had eitcmen sinks with drains, and nine percent had central heat- 
ing plants. Fifty ecodut were en as in poor structural condition, 
15 percent needing now foundations, between 15 and 20 percont needing now 
roofs, betwoen.10 and 15 percent needing new floors, about 10 percent 


- meeding extonsive repairs and replacoment of exterior walls, while 10 per- 


eont wore estimated as beyond repair and requiring roplacecnent. This 
describes.in a rough way the condition of farn houses throughout the nation 
in. 1934, and .can be used as o measure of the Sree eine opportunities that 
would be provided by revairing and re ivlacing farn homes. 


In comparing rural housing from State to State an index of condi-~ 
tion, based upon condition of foundations, exterior walls, roofs, chirmmeys, 
doors,and windows, interior walls and ceilinzs, and floors, and an index 
of degree of crowding, based on the number of persons per room were used. 


Rent ee ~ 


By examining Figure 7 on page _‘l/? a comparison of the condition OS ame: . 
houses and of overcrowding can be made by states. Such a commarison will 
show that the poorer the condition of the house the more the overcrowding. 


The States in the lower right hand corner of the Figure are the 
areas in which the houses are in the poorest condition and in which we 
find the most overcrowding. Most of these states are in the areas where 
we have the largest numbers of unemployed and underemployed people living 
on farms. In general, there is a relationship State by State, and also 
area by area within the same state, between the need for improved rural . 
housing and the nced on the part of farm people for jobs or supplemental. 
incone, 


Figure & on page 18 shows the value of farm-dwellings by States. | 
Figure 9 on page 19 shows by States the value of farn dwellings per 
farn. By comparing Figures 7, 8, and 9 with Figure 6, which shows the 
distribution of the unused man power on farms, the coincidence Zeographi- 
cally between the location of the need for improved rural housing and of 
this wasted hunan resource can be noted. 


It should be kept in mind that the statistics given above, des= 
cribing the condition of rural homes apply to the nation as a whole. In 
some areas, the areas of rural slums, housing conditions are very much 
worse. While rural slums are common in some sections of the country, 
they seem not to have attracted as much attention as have urban slums, 
although the need for their elimination may be as great, or even greater, 
than the need for eliminating the slums in our large cities, 


A survey made recently by one of the agencies in the Department 
of Agriculture throws some light upon housing among farm families living 
under what might be called slun conditions, Data are being obtained for 
approximately 50 families in each of -nine counties, These counties were 
in the seven States of Georgia, Kentucky, Virginia, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Washington, and Minnesota. While the data are as yet incomplete, as 
reports have been made for only 344 fanilies, certain figures: stand out. 


The most usual source of water was @ spring or an open well, Only 
6 percent of the families reported a well or spring properly covered. Only 
two percent reported kitchen sinks and less than one percent had pumps in 
their kitchens, Four of the counties reported that from 25 to 68% percent 
of the families had no toilets at all, either indoor or outdoor, while for 
all of the families the percentage without toilets was 21. Only fifteen 
percent of all families had sanitary outdoor toilets, In all counties a 
large percent of the fanilies reported roofs, floors, walls, and foundations 
needing repair. Sone fdmilies had no glass in the window openings while 
in six of the counties from 46 to 90 percent had no screens, 
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While the figures just presented describe conditions in some of the 
worst rural areas, the need for improved rural housing over wider areas 
also has been pointed out. Since this need coincides, to quite an extent, 
in location with the need on the part of people living on farms for addi- 
tional employment, it seems that an extensive rural housing program would 
make a real contribution in meeting both of these needs. 


Probably a part of the job could be accomplished entirely through 
private initiative. No doubt many landlords, through the use of credit, 
could provide better homes for tenants and laborers. Some owner opera- 
tors could repair the houses which they occupy. In both instances employ-— 
ment opportunities would be created without government assistance. On the 
other hand, government assistance and subsidy would, no doubt, be required 
for a part of the task if our objective is that all American families 
should be housed in accordance with at least minimum adequate standards of 
decency. 


Three different situations with respect to the relation of housing 
and land are involved. In some cases a house in need of repair or replace- 
ment will be found on a farm with sufficient land to enable the operator to 
make a living. In other cases the land resources will be so poor and of 
such inadequate size as to make it impossible for the farm to support a 
decent house. In such cases the government should consider complete ree 
habilitation not only of buildings, but of families, involving adjustments 
in size of farms, if necessary, In still other cases the occupant of a 
farm house may require only a few acres for subsistence purposes since he 
depends upon part-time work off the farm for the principal part of his 
cash income, 


Where the head of the inadequately—housed farm family is a tenant, 
a sharecropper, or a farm laborer, arrangements with landlords would have 
to assure that the needy family, rather than the landlord, would receive 
the benefits of any subsidy which might be involved. Public works’projects, 
in which the relation of the house to the farm would be recognized, to-— 
gether with some form of low-cost credit or a combination loan and grant 
procedure, might be useful devices in administering a rural housing program. 


In certain situations it might be well to consider public purchase 
of land upon which houses and other farm buildings might be repaired or 
new ones constructed before the land and buildings were sold to needy farm 
families under long-time payment plans. In other situations credit only 
might suffice to bring about improvements in housing, Actual grants for a 
portion of the cost might be appropriate in many cases. The determination 
of the portion of the cost which should be borne by the government in the 
case of destitute farm familics would be an important consideration in ad-— 
ministering the program. 


Part of the public investment involved in a rural housing program 
would be self—ligquidating in the sense of actual repayment of funds to the 
government, The rest of the investment should be self-liquidating in the 
sense of-dividends to society as a whole in terms of better health of farm 
families, lowered relief costs, a stoppage of waste of unemployed human 
resources, and citizens who would be better satisfied with democratic 
institutions during a period when, throughout the entire world, Democracy 
has been challenged. 
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